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THE  TRUSTEES  AND  MEMBERS 
OF  THE  FACULTY 

OF 

KNOX    COLLEGE 

GALESBURG.  ILLINOIS 

CORDIALLY  INVITE 

YOU  TO  ATTEND  EXERCISES 

COMMEMORATING  THE 

SEVENTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 

OF 

THE  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 
DEBATE 

SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  THE  SIXTH 

NINETEEN  HUNDRED  TWENTY-EIGHT 

(SEE  WITHIN) 


Committees  for  Lincoln-Douglas  Celebration 

Committee  Chairman 

General  Arrangements Dr.  W.  L.  Raub 

Publicity  and  Theatre  Tickets Mr.   Kenneth  Lawyer 

Entertainment  and  Guests Dr.  G.  T.  Sellew 

Platform  and  Seating  Arrangements _ Mr.  Willis  Terry 

Play  "Abraham  Lincoln" Mr.  C.  L.  Menser 

Pageant Mr.  Sam  Harrington 

Music _ Mr.   Everett  Hinchliff 

Ushers  and  Seating Captain  Herbert  Wheeler 

Civic  Decorations Mr.  J.  Willis  Peterson 

College  Decorations Miss   Grace  A.   Stayt 

Invitations _ Mr.  Z.  L.  Smith 

Program  and  Speakers- President  Albert  Britt 


Motes 

Prompt  use  of  the  enclosed  blank  will  enable  the  College 
to  make  for  you  such  reservations  as  may  be  necessary. 

Those  who  attended  any  of  the  original  debates  will  be 
guests  of  the  College  during  their  stay  in  Galesburg.  In  order 
that  proper  arrangements  may  be  made  for  the  comfort  of 
such  guests,  notification  of  intention  to  attend  should  reach 
the  College  not  later  than  Monday,  October  1. 

Seats  for  the  various  performances  of  "Abraham  Lincoln" 
will  be  on  sale  at  the  box  office  in  Alumni  Hall,  phone  3719 
Main,  beginning  Thursday,  October  4.  Office  open  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  noon  and  from  2  p.  m.  to  5  p.  m.  Seats  $1.00,  $1.50  and 
$2.00.  Advance  reservations  may  be  made  by  mail  if  accom- 
panied by  check.     Address  Knox  College  Theatre. 

The  College,  if  promptly  notified,  will  be  glad  to  make 
hotel  and  theatre  reservations  for  any  out-of-town  people  who 
are  planning  to  attend.  Checks  for  theatre  tickets  should  be 
made  payable  to  Knox  College. 

Address  all  communications  to  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 
CELEBRATION  COMMITTEE,  KNOX  COLLEGE, 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS. 


M^i^ 


Program 

(Subject  to  change) 

Friday,    October    5th      8:15  R  M"    At  the  Knox  College 
Theater.      Drinkwater's    "Abra- 
ham Lincoln."* 


Saturday,  October  6th     2  R  M-    At  the  east  side  of  01d 
Main;  the  site  of  the  original  de- 
bate.     (In   case  of  inclement  weather,  the   Saturday 
afternoon  program  will  take  place  in  Central  Congre- 
gational Church). 

1.  Pageant. 

2.  Band  music. 

3.  Invocation — Rev.  Richard  Haney. 

(Note:  Rev.  Haney  is  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  Richard 
Haney  who  led  in  prayer  on  the  day  of  the  original 
debate). 

4.  President  Britt. 

5.  Dr.  Barton. 

6.  Music  by  quartet. 

7.  Mr.  Carl  Sandburg. 

8.  Music  by  quartet. 

9.  General  Nathan  W.  MacChesney. 
10.     Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed. 


6  P.  M.  The  Trustees  of  the  College  will  entertain  at 
dinner  in  Seymour  Hall  speakers  of  the  day  and 
those  who  attended  the  original  debate. 

8:30  P.  M.     Final  performance  of  "Abraham  Lincoln."* 

*  Mr.  Frank  McGlynn  who  created  the  role  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  this  play  is  coming  from  New  York  City  especially  to  appear  in  this 
production. 


Old  Main  and  The  Lincoln-Douglas  Debate 

Old  Main  is  not  only  the  oldest  structure  on  the  Knox 
College  campus,  but  is  the  only  building  now  standing  that  is 
definitely  associated  with  this  great  series  of  debates.  Seventy 
years  ago,  less  than  two  years  after  the  building  was  com- 
pleted, Lincoln  and  Douglas  here  faced  one  of  the  largest 
crowds  that  had  gathered  to  hear  them  at  any  time;  in  fact 
it  was  probably  the  largest  audience  Mr.  Lincoln  ever  ad- 
dressed during  his  political  campaigns. 

Across  the  front  of  the  building,  above  the  speakers' 
heads,  was  displayed  a  banner  carrying  the  legend,  "Knox 
College  for  Lincoln,"  a  sentiment  which  was  given  further  sup- 
port in  1860  when  the  Board  of  Trustees  conferred  upon  Mr. 
Lincoln  his  first  honorary  degree,  that  of  LL.D. 

At  frequent  periods  Knox  College  has  celebrated  the 
anniversaries  of  this  famous  debate.  In  1896,  Chauncey  M. 
Depew  spoke  at  the  celebration.  At  the  same  time  Lincoln's 
Bon,  Robert  Todd  Lincoln,  for  many  years  a  Knox  trustee,  made 
the  only  public  speech  of  his  life  regarding  his  father. 

In  1899  President  McKinley  and  all  but  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  his  cabinet  attended  and  took  part  in  the  celebration. 
After  the  ceremony  President  McKinley  called  a  regular  meet- 
ing of  his  cabinet.  This  is  said  to  have  been  the  only  presi- 
dential cabinet  meeting  ever  held  in  the  state  of  Illinois.  At 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  in  1908,  President  Taft  was  the  prin- 
cipal speaker. 

In  1858  the  debate  took  place  on  October  7.  This  year, 
because  the  date  falls  on  Sunday,  the  celebration  will  be  held 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  6. 


LINCOLN-DOUGLAS  CELEBRATION  COMMITTEE 

KNOX  COLLEGE 
GALESBURG,  ILLINOIS 


Please  reserve seats  for  me  for  the 

evening  production  of  "Abraham  Lincoln."  (Specify  Friday  or  Saturday) 

I   (do)    (do  not)  desire  that  you  make  hotel  reservations  for  me  for  Saturday 
night,  October  6. 

Remarks: 


Signature. 
Address. 


•* 


Seventieth 
Anniversary 


OF  THE 


Lincoln  -  2)ouglas 
2)ebate 


In  commemoration  of  the  debate 
between 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 

held  on  this  spot 
October  7,  1858 


HuiiiiijmiiimiiNiiiiiuuuiiS 


Committees  for  Lincoln  "  Douglas 
Celebration 


Committee  Chairman 

General  Arrangements Dr.  W.  L.  Raub 

Publicity  and  Theatre  Tickets Mr.  Kenneth  Lawyer 

Entertainment  of  Guests Dr.  G.  T.  Sellew 

Platform  and  Seating  Arrangements Mr.  Willis  Terry,  Jr. 

Play — "Abraham  Lincoln" Mr.  C.  L.  Menser 

Pageant Mr.  Sam  Harrington 

Music Mr.  Everett  Hinchliff 

Ushers  and  Seating Captain  Herbert  Wheeler 

Civic  Decorations Mr.  J.  Willis  Peterson 

College  Decorations Miss  Grace  A.  Stayt 

Trustees'  Dinner — Miss  Mabel  Heren 

Historic  Exhibits Mr.  Kellogg  D.  McClelland 

Invitations Mr.  Z.  L.  Smith 

Program  and  Speakers President  Albert  Britt 


Program 
Saturday,  October  6th,  1928 


March  To  Old  Main 

In  this  march  the  thought  is  to  present  reverently  a  little  of  the  spirit  and  the 
color  of  1858.    Exact  historic  accuracy  is  not  attempted. 

The  line  of  march  begins  at  Beecher  Chapel  at  1:30  P.  M.,  ending  at  Old 
Main  where  commemorative  exercises  will  take  place. 


Commemorative  Exercises 

The  Knox  College  Band. 

Invocation — Rev.  Richard  Haney. 
(Note:  Rev.  Haney  is  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.   Richard   Haney  who  led  in 
prayer  on  the  day  of  the  original  debate). 

President  Albert  Britt. 

Doctor  William  Eleazar  Barton. 

Double  Quartet. 

Mr.  Carl  Sandburg. 

Dr.  Edgar  Johnson  Goodspeed. 

Double  Quartet. 

General  Nathan  William  MacChesney. 

Dr.  Emanuel  Hertz. 


Old  Main,  the  oldest  building  on  the  Knox  campus,  was  less  than  two  years 
old  at  the  time  of  the  Great  Debate.  Today  it  is  the  only  building  in  existence 
that  is  definitely  associated  with  the  historic  encounters  between  Lincoln  and 
Douglas.  On  the  day  of  the  Galesburg  debate  its  walls  bore  above  the 
speakers'  heads  a  banner  carrying  the  legend,  "Knox  College  for  Lincoln." 
This  sentiment  was  given  further  support  less  than  two  years  later,  when 
the  Board  of  Trustees  conferred  upon  Mr.  Lincoln  his  first  honorary  degree, 
that  of  LL.D. 


KNOX  AGAIN  HEARS 
LINCOLN  DEBATE 

McGlynn    Takes    Role    of    the 

"Railsplitter"    and    Galesburg 

(III.)  Lawyer  That  of  Douglas. 


PEOPLE'S  PART  IS  STRESSED 


Carl  Sandburg  Calls  !t  "Drama  With 

3    Forces" — W.    E.    Barton    Lauds 

Courage  of  the  "Little  Giant." 


Special  to  The  New  Yurk  Time*. 

GALESBURG,  111.,  Oct.  6.— Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
stepped  from  the  pages  of  history 
here  today  to  re-enact  the  slavery 
debate  of  seventy  years  ago  that 
carried  Douglas  to  the  United  States 
.-'enatorship  and  Lincoln  to  the  Presi- 
dency. 

Oa  the  exact  site  of  the  original 
event,  a  platform  over  the  east  steps 
of  the  main  building  at  Knox  Col- 
lege, the  debate  was  reproduced.  A^ 
B.  Pierson,  Galesburg  attorney,  rep- 
resented the  "Little  Giant"  and 
Frank  McGlynn,  New  York  actor, 
Impersonated  Lincoln.  A  crowd  of 
about  10,000,  half  the  size  of  the 
original  audience,  attended. 

Forty  men  and  women  who  were 
present  at  the  first  debate  sat  on 
I  he  platform  as  honored  guests.  Over 
their  heads  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing, just  as  it  hung  at  the  time  of 
the  debate,  was  a  huge  banner, 
"Knox  College  for  Lincoln." 

A  parade  that  followed  the  main 
outlines  of  that  of  1858  preceded  the 
celebration.  An  old  buggy  in  which 
Lincoln  did  much  of  his  campaign- 
ing in  Illinois  was  drawn  by  Knox 
men  in  R.  O.  T.  C.  uniforms.  Mc- 
Glynn and  Pierson,  impersonating 
the  political  opponents  of  the  for- 
mer day,  rode  in  a  horse-drawn 
barouche. 

Sandburg  Pays  Tribute  to  Debaters. 

After  "Judge  Douglas"  and  "Mr. 
Lincoln"  delivered  their  debates  the 
program  was  changed  to  the  mod- 
ern day.  President  Albert  Britt  of 
ii'nox  and  William  E.  Barton,  biogra- 
pher of  the  martyred  President, 
^poke. 

Dr.  Barton  said  that  but  for  the  de- 
bates of  1858  Lincoln  could  neither 
have  been  nominated  nor  elected 
President,  because  it  was  these  dis- 
cussions which  made  him  a  national 
figure. 

Carl   Sandburg,    Chicago   poet   and 

nother  Lincoln  biographer,  saw  the 
■  locate  as  a  drama  with  three  forces, 
two  orators  and  the  people. 

"To  the  campus  of  Knox  they 
came  in  the  cold  rain  of  a  raw  Oc- 
tober day,"  he  said.  "That  crowd  of 
-0,000  people  was  an  instrument,  a 
factor  in  history,  that  the  minds  and 
longues  of  the  orators  tried  to  con- 
trol and  direct.  In  seven  years 
both  orators  were  dead.  But  the 
people  go  on  and  on." 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  recalled 
incidents  connected  with  the  debate 
as  they  were  told  him  by  his  father, 
who  was  a  student  at  Knox  when  the 
two  debaters  met.    Emmanuel  Hertz, 


New  Yoric  attorney  ana  a  Liincom 
biographer,  scored  people  who  hold 
Lincoln  data  and  refuse  to  give  them 
to  the  world. 

Barton  Praises  Judge  Douglas. 

In  a  survey  of  the  contemporary 
and  historical  significance  of  the 
<  elebrated  beries  of  debates.  Mr.  Bar- 
Ion  evinced  a  remarkable  impartial- 
ity and  fairness  toward  Judge  Doug- 
las and  Mr.  Lincoln.  He  praised 
•  ludge  Douglas's  courage  In  the  Kan- 
sas Issue.  Mr.  Barton's  speech,  in 
part,  is  as  follows: 

"Three  score  and  ten  years  ago,  as 
Abraham  Lincoln  might  possibly 
have  begun,  the  fathers  of  this  gen- 
eration assembled  here  and  witnessed 
a  memorable  battle  In  the  long  strug- 
gle for  human  liberty.  The  world 
even  then  noted  and  has  long  re- 
membered what  they  said  and  did 
here,  and  we  have  met  on  this  battle- 
field that  we  may  call  again  to  mind 
the  significance  of  that  event  and 
our  heritage  in  the  words  here 
jpoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln. 

"The  event  which  chiefly  we  now 
commemorate  is  the  address  of 
Ahn^rn  Lincoln  delivered  here  just 
severity  years  ago.  No  other  college 
campus  in  all  the  land  ever  listened 
to  an  important  address  bv  Abraham 
LL-.~oin,  nor  did  any  other  campus 
ever  resound  with  cheers  such  as 
(hose  that  reverberated  here  on  that 
bleak  October  day  in  1858  when 
Abraham  Lincoln  declared  that  the 
slavery  question  must  be  faced  and 
settled  not  wholly  as  a  political  or 
an  economic  but  as  a  moral  issue. 

Says  Douglas  "Compels  Respect." 

"After  a  day  and  a  night  of  heavy 
rain  had  given  place  to  clear  sun- 
shine, with  an  arctic  frost,  accom- 
panied by  a  sour  northwest  wind, 
producing  weather  too  tedious  for 
anything  but  the  most  explosive  en- 
thusiasm, which  enthusiasm  was  by 
no  means  lacking,  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A.  Douglas  uttered  their 
memorable  words. 

"It  has  been  the  ungenerous  cus- 
tom of  Lincoln's  biographers  to  be- 
little and  misrepresent  Douglas. 
Douglas  was  a  foeman  worthy  of  Lin- 
coln's steel.  Douglas  compels  our  re- 
ppect  in  his  courageous  facing  of  the 
situation  which  met  him  in  his  de- 
bates wifh  Lincoln.  He  had  incurred 
the  wrath  of  James  Buchanan  and 
his  administration  for  doing  what 
■iome  authors  are  happy  to  explain  as 
."v  bid  for  the  favor  of  the  newly- 
batched  and  still  unpledged  Repub- 
lican party.    •    *    * 

"I  am  well  aware  that  Douglas  was 
-in  astute  politician,  but  for  myself 
1  greatly  admire  the  manner  in 
which  Douglas  defied  the  leaders  in 
power  in  his  own  party  for  the  at- 
tempt of  the  administration  to  force 
upon  Kansas  a  pro-slavery  constitu- 
tion. It  was  only  that  quarrel  be- 
tween Douglas  and  Buchanan  that 
gave  to  Lincoln  any  possible  hope  of 
defeating  Douglas,  and  both  Douglas 
and  Lincoln  knew  it.  Lincoln  him- 
self may  have  admired  Douglas  for 
this  act,  but  he  was  too  clever  a 
politician  not  to  profit  by  it.    *    •    * 

Meeting  Was  "High-Water  Mark." 

"The  meeting  of  Lincoln  and  Doug- 
las at  Galesburg  registers  the  high- 
water  mark  of  their  joint  debates  in 
the  Autumn  of  1858.  *  *  *  Neither 
candidate  had  any  surprise  which  at 
t  hat  stage  he  could  spring  upon  the 
other.  *  *  *  Both  men  were  in  good 
physical  condition. 

"The  deep,  rich  baritone  ol  Doug- 
las's voice  was  indeed  impaired  by 
excessive  use,  but  it  was  not  yet 
sunk  to  the  hoarse  whisper  with 
which  his  campaign  closed.  Lin- 
coln's thin,  high-pitched  tenor  car- 
ried well.  The  'little  man  with  the 
big  voice'  could  still  thunder'  'I  stand 
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RE-ENACT  DEBATE 

THAT  PUT  LINCOLN 

IN  WHITE  HOUSE 


Galesburg  Observes  Event 


of  1858. 
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'  Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  6. — [SpeciaJ.] — 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A, 
iDouglas  stepped  from  the  pages  of 
history  here  today  to  reenact  their 
slavery  debate  of  70  years  ago,  the 
debate  that  carried  Douglas  to  the 
United  States  senatorship  and  Lincoln 
to   the  presidency. 

On  the  exact  site  of  the  original 
event,  a  platform  over  the  east  steps 
of  the  main  building  at  Knox  college, 
the  debate  was  reproduced.  A.  B. 
Pierson,  Galesburg  attorney,  repre- 
sented the  "  little  giant,"  and  Frank 
McGlynn,  New  York  actor,  imperson- 
ated  Lincoln. 

Forty  men  and  women  who  were 
present  at  the  first  debate  sat  on  the 
platform  as  honored  guests.  Over 
their  heads  on  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing just  as  It  hung  at  the  time  of 
the  debate  three  score  and  ten  years 
ago,  was  a  huge  banner,  "  Knox  Col- 
lege for  Lincoln." 

Parade  Depicts  Former  Day. 

A  parade  that  followed  the  main 
outlines  of  that  of  1858,  preceded  the 
reenactment.  An  old  buggy  in  which 
Lincoln  did  much  of  his  campaigning 
in  Illinois  was  drawn  by  Knox  men 
in  R.  O.  T.  C.  uniforms.  McGlynn 
and  Pierson,  impersonating  the  politi- 
cal enemies  of  the  former  day,  rode 
in  a  horse-drawn  barouche.  Back  of 
them  came  two  Knox  students  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  1850  period  and 
carrying  political  banners  like  those 
of  the  original  debate. 

After  "Judge  Douglas"  and  "Mr. 
Lincoln  "  delivered  their  debates,  the 
tone  of  the  program  was  changed  to 
the  modern  day  and  with  President 
Albert  Britt  of  Knox,  a  nationally 
known  Lincoln  authority,  recounted 
episodes  in  connection  with  his  life 
and  appearance  here. 

"  Knox  has  an  abiding  claim  on  Lin- 
coln, because  it  numbers  him  among 
its  alumni,"  Dr.  William  E.  Barton, 
minister  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  said.  "This 
college  was  the  first  institution  of 
learning  to  recognize  that  Lincoln 
was  an  educated  man  and  confer  on 
Ihim  the  first  academic  honor  he  had 
ever  received,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws." 

Owed  Election  to  Debates. 

Dr.  Barton  said  that  but  _  for  the 
debates  of  1858  Lincoln  could  neither 
have  been  nominated  nor  elected  presi- 
dent, because  it  was  these  discussions 
which  first  made  him.  a  national 
figure. 


Carl  Sandburg,  Chicago  poet  anu 
Lincoln  biographer,  saw  the  debate  as 
a  drama  with  three  forces,  two  orators 
and  the  people. 

"  To  the  campus  of  Knox  they  came 
in  the  cold  rain  of  a  raw  October  day," 
he  said.  "  That  crowd  of  20,000  per- 
sons was  an  instrument,  a  factor  in 
history,  that  the  minds  and  tongues 
of  the  orators  tried  to  control  and 
direct.  In  seven  years  both  orators 
were  dead.  But  the  people  go  on 
and  on." 

Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  recalled  incidents 
connected  with  the  debate  as  they 
were  told  him  by  his  father  who  was 
a  student  at  Knox  when  the  two  de- 
baters met. 

"  In  1858  my  father  was  a  boy  of 
sixteen,  studying  in  the  preparatory 
department  of  the  Knox  college,"  said  j 
Dr.  Goodspeed.  "  He  was  already 
keenly  interested  in  politics,  and  had 
the  great  good  fortune  to  witness  the  j 
Galesburg   debate. 

"  The  Knox  students  had  taken  pos-  ' 
session   of    the    roofs    of    the    low    one 
story     dormitories     that     flanked     the 
meeting    place,     and    my     father    sat  '. 
among  them. 

"  Three    things   marked   the    debate:  j 
It   was   the   most   largely   attended   of  ' 
the    whole    series;    Mr.    Lincoln    made  j 
his    ablest    speech;    and    he    answered  i 
the  charge  made  against  him   by   Mr.  j 
Douglas  at  Ottawa   that   he   had   par- 
ticipated    in   the   supposed    Springfield  j 
Republican    convention    of    1854. 
Douglas  Opened  Debate. 
"  Mr.      Douglas   opened   the  debate.  j 
He  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  in  I 
American   political  life,   and  a  debater  I 
of     national     reputation— the     '  Little  ] 
Giant   from    Illinois ';   but   on   this   oc-  | 
casion,    where    my    father    sat,    not   a 
word   from   him   could   be   heard.      He 
had    used    his    voice    up    in    weeks    of 
campaign   speaking. 

"  When  he  had  spoken  for  an  hour, 
Mr.  Lincoln  was  introduced  and  then 
came  the  second  surprise  of  the  day, 
for  his  voice  rang  out  over  the  great 
assembly    clear    as    a    bell.       On     the 
dormitory  roof  they  heard  every  word 
distinctly.     Lincoln   unfolded  his  argu-  j 
ment  with  freedom  and  confidence."        j 
Emmanuel   Hertz,   New   York  attor-  i 
ney,  and  a  Lincoln  biographer,  scored 
persons    who    hold    Lincoln    data   and  ! 
refuse  to  give  it  to  the  world.  I 

"  Here  in  Galesburg,  Lincoln  began  | 
his  victorious  march  which  took  him 
to  the  presidency,"  he  said. 

On  the  platform  as  a  guest  was 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Gridley,  of  58-14  Harper 
avenue,  Chicago. 

A  crowd  of  10,000,  half  as  many  as 
witnessed  the  original  debate,  saw  the 
reenactment. 

Knox  college  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  upon  Mr. 
Sandberg.  President  Britt  made  the 
presentation  of  the  degree  at  the  close 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Sandberg  is  a 
graduate    of    Lombard    college    here. 


RE-ENACT  DEBATE 
THAT  PUT  LS 


Galesburg  Observes  Event 


of  1858. 


'  Galesburg,  111.,  Oct.  6.— [Special.  ]- 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  stepped  from  the  pages  of 
history  here  today  to  reenact  their 
slavery  debate  of  70  years  ago,  the 
debate  that  carried  Douglas  to  the 
United  States  senatorship  and  Lincoln 
to   the   presidency. 

On  the  exact  site  of  the  original 
event,  a  platrorm  over  the  east  steps 
of  the  main  building  at  Knox  college, 
the  debate  was  reproduced.  A.  B. 
Pierson,  Galesburg  attorney,  repre- 
sented the  "  Uttie  giant,"  and  Frank 
McGlynn,  New  York  actor,  imperson- 
ated Lincoln. 

Forty  men  and  women  who  wore 
present  at  the  first  debate  sat  on  the 
platform  as  honored  guests.  Over 
their  heads  on  the  wails  of  the  build- 
ing just  as  it  hung  at  the  time  of 
the  debate  three  score  and  ten  years 
ago,  was  a  huge  banner,  "  Knox  Col- 
lege for  Lincoln." 

Parade  Depicts.  Former  Day. 
A  parade  that  followed  the  main 
outlines  of  that  of  185S,  preceded  the 
reenactment.  An  old  buggy  in  which 
Lincoln  did  much  of  his  campaigning 
in  Illinois .  was  drawn  by  Knox  men 
in  K.  O.  T.  C.  uniforms.  McGlynn 
and  Pierson,  impersonating  the  politi- 
cal enemies  of  the  former  day,  rode 
in  a  horse-drawn  barouche.  Back  or 
them  came  two  Knox  students  dressed 
in  costumes  of  the  1S50  period  and 
carrying  political  banners  like  those 
of  the  original  debate. 

After  "Judge  Douglas  *  and  Mr. 
Lincoln"  delivered  their  debates,  the 
.tone  of  the  program  was  changed  to 
the  modern  day  and  with  President 
'Albert  Britt  of  Knox,  a  nationally 
known  Lincoln  authority,  recounted 
episodes  in  connection  with  his  life 
and  appearance  here. 

••  Knox  has  an  abiding  claim  on  Lin- 
coln because  it  numbers  him  among 
its  alumni,"  Dr.  William  E  Barton 
minister  in  Oak  Park,  111.,  said  This 
college  was  the  first  institution  of 
learning  to  recognize  that  Lincoln 
was  an  educated  man  and  confer  on 
him  the  first  academic  honor  he  had  ^ 
ever  received,  the  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws." 


Owed  Election  to  Debates. 

Dr  Barton  said  that  but  for  the 
debates  of  1858  Lincoln  could  neither 
Save been  nominated  nor  elected  presi- 
dent because  it  was  these  discussions 
Sh     first     made     him     a     national 

""cart    Sandburg,    Chicago    poet    and 
JUnSn  biographer,  saw  the  debate  as 

a  drama  with  three  forces,  two  orators 

,nd    thf   people. 

"To  the  campus  of  Knox  they  came 
in  the  cold  rain  of  a  raw  October  day, 
he  slid  "That  crowd  of  20,000  per- 
sons was  an  instrument,  a  factor  in 
history^  that  the  minds  and  tongues 
ofthT  orators  tried  to  control  and 
direct!  in  seven  years  both  orutois 
were    dead.      But    the    people    go    on 

1  UnDr°Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  the  Uni- 
!  versi'ty  of  Chicago  recalled  incidents 
connected  With  the  debate  as  they 
^eTSia  him  by  hi,  father  who  was 
I  a  student  at  Knox  when  the  two  de 
haters  met.  , 

«  in  1858  my  father  was  a  boy  of 
s.xteen,  studying  In  the  P«Pf^ 
department  of  the  Knox  allege  said 
'Dr  Goodspeed.  "He  was  already 
Keenly  interested  in  politics,  and  had 
S  great  good  fortune  to  witness  the 

^^Ino^students  had  taken  pos- 
session  of  the  roofs  of  the  low  one 
sW  dormitories  that  flanked  the 
mSng    Place,    and    my    father    sat 

^Thr^Things   marked   the    debate: 
It  was   the   most   largely   attended   of 
I  tL    whole    series;    Mr.    Lincoln    made 
X  ablest    speech;    and    he    answered 
the  charge  made  against  ItaJ  Mr. 
Douglas  at   Ottawa   that  he  had   par 
Sated    in   the    supposed    Springfield 
Republican  convention   of   18i>« 
~~~~      Douglas  Opened  Debate.  _ 

"Mr  Douglas  opened  the  debate. 
He  was  perhaps  the  foremost  man  in 
American  political  life,  and  a  debater 
of  national  reputation— the  Little 
Giant  from  Illinois-,  but  on  this  oc- 
casion, where  my  father  sat  not  a 
word  from  him  could  be  heard.  He 
had  nsed  his  voice  up  in  weeks  of 
campaign  speaking. 

-Wnen  he  had  spoken  for  an  hour, 
Mr  Lincoln  was  introduced  and  then 
came  the  second  surprise  of  the  day 
tor  bis  voice  rang  out  over  the  great 
issembly  clear  as  a  bell.  On  the 
dormitory  roof  they  heard  every  word 
distinctly.  Lincoln  unfolded  his  argu- 
ment with  freedom  and  confidence^ 

Emmanuel   Hertz,   New   York  attor- 
ney, and  a  Lincoln  biographer,  scored 
persons    who    hold    Lincoln    data   and 
refuse  to  give  it  to  the  world 
"Here  in  Galesburg,  Lincoln  began 


his  victorious  march  which  took  him 
to  the  presidency,"  he  said. 

On  the  platform  as  a  guest  was 
Mrs.  Eleanor  Griuley,  of  5844  Harper 
avenue,  Chicago. 

A  crowd  of  10,000,  half  as  many  as 
witnessed  the  original  debate,  saw  the 

re-enactment.  

Knox  college  conferred  the  honorary 
degree  of  doctor  of  letters  upon  Mr. 
Sandberg.  President  Britt  made  the 
presentation  of  the  degree  at  the  close 
of  the  program.  Mr.  Sandberg  is  a 
i  c„^„.,)f   of    Lombard    collegehere. 


Impersonators  Cheered  and 

Booed  by  40,000  at 

Scene  of  Argument. 


GALESBUKG,  111.,  Oct.  o.— (U.P.) 
—The  hands  of  time  were  turned 
back  70  years  in  Galesburg  today. 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  walked  the   streets  again. 

They  debated  anew  that  burning 
issue  of  the  turbulent  days  before 
the  Civil  War,  "Shall  the  institution 
of  slavery  become  perpetual  and  na- 
tional?" 

A  crowd  of  40,000  gathered  around 
a  placform  near  "old  main  hall"  on 
the  campus  of  Knox  College  and 
cheered  and  booed  as  impersonators 
of  the  great  emancipator  and  the 
Little  Giant  from  Illinois  re-read  the 
stirring  words  of  1858. 

On  the  platform  behind  the  speak- 
ers sat  50  white-haired  and  tottering 
men  and  women,  living  survivors  of 


the  fifth  of  the  seven  historic  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debates,  which  today's 
celebration  commemorated. 

"I  tell  you,"  .shouted  the  little 
Douglas,  ■'that  this  doctrine  of  Lin- 
coln's—declaring (he  Negro  and  the 
:  white  man  equal  — is  a  monstrous  | 
I  heresy.  When  Jefferson  wrote  the- 
Declaration  of  Independence,  h".  re-  | 
ferred  to  white  men  only  as  being 
equal." 

Lincoln's  Reply. 
Then  came  Lincoln's  classic  reply: 
"I  repeat  that  Judge  Douglas  and 
whoever  like  him  teaches  that  the 
Negro  has  no  share,  humble  though 
it  may  be,  in  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence is  going  back  to  the  era 
of  our  liberty  and  independence  and, 
so  far  as  in  him  lies,  muzzling  the 
cannon  that  thunders  its  annual  joy- 
our  return;  that  he  is  blowing  out 
the  moral  lights  around  us  when  he 
contends  that  whosoever  wants 
slaves  has  a  right  to  hold  them;  that 
he  is  betraying  the  light  of  reason 
and  the   love  of  liberty." 

The  only  flaw  in  the  whole  pro- 
gram was  the  disappearance  of  the 
bed  Lincoln  slept  in  when  he  came 
here  to  debate  with  Douglas.  The 
relic  was  supposed  to  have  been  in 
the  cabin  of  R.  F.  Sanderson  when 
he  died  here  several  years  ago.   * 

Carl  Sandburg,  author  of  a  Lin- 
coln biography,  was  here  for  the 
celebration   and   spoke  after  the  de- 

Galesburg  was  a  town  of  only  5,000 
when    Lincoln    and    Douglas    debated 
here.       Today  Galesburg  is  a  city  of 
I  25,000. 
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THE  POLITICAL  CAREER  OF  ABRAHAM  LIN- 
COLN is  opened  again — 80  years  after  its  inception  at 
Knox  college,  Galesburg,  111.  A  scene  from  the.  .re- 
enactment  of  the  famous  debate  shows  Lincoln  send 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  greeiing  Mrs.  Lincoln  and  Mrs. 
Goliath  Blow. 


Lincoln-Douglas  Encounter 


NORTHERN  1LL1N 


The    campus    of    Knox    College,   Galesburg,   111.,   is     to    witness   a 
re-enactment  of  the  famous  debate  between  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Ste- 
phen A.  Douglas,  on  the  spot  where  the  statesmen  originally  presented 
their   arguments.      Above   is   reproduced  an   old    picture   of   the   debate 
crowd  in  front  of  Main  hall.     Inset  is  the  old  building  as  it  stands  today. 

Of  the  20,000  who  heard  the  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  presentations — the  largest 
crowd  Lincoln  ever  addressed  on  a 
political  subject — few  remain.  These 
have  been  Invited.  One,  who  a3 
a  boy  of  11  rode  30  miles  In  a  wagon 
with  his  uncle,  was  Melville  E.  Stone, 
counsellor   of   The   Associated   Press. 

Lincoln  authorities  the  world  over 
are  participating  in  the  celebration. 
Among  them  are  Michael  Pupin,  Miss 
Ida  Tarbell,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  Miss 
Sandburg,  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Logan 
Hay,  Oliver  R.  Barrett,  Miss  Mary 
Humphrey  and  Paul  Angle.  Old  Main 
Is  the  only  building  extant  of  those 
connected  with  the  seven  debates. 
Lincoln  lovers  propose  to  make  It  a 
permanent  Lincoln  memorial. 

Galesburg  has  several  times  ob- 
served the  debate  anniversary  In  1896 
Chauncey  M.  Depew  was  the  speaker  of 
the  occasion.  On  the  same  program 
was  Lincoln's  son,  Robert  Todd  Lin-  I 
coin,  a  Knox  trustee  for  many  years  I 
In  1899  President  McKinley  and  all  but 
one  of  his  cabinet  attended  a  celebra- 
tion. After  the  ceremony  a  cabinet 
meeting  was  held.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
only  meeting  of  the  president's  offi- 
cial family  ever  assembled  away  from 
Washington.  In  1908,  the  50th  anniver- 
sary, President  Taft  came  to  Galesburg 
for  the  day. 

Although  Lincoln  lost  the  senator- 
ship  to  Douglas,  his  arguments  60  ad- 
vanced the  movement  against  slavery 
that  the  crest  of  the  abolition  senti- 
ment swept  him  Into  the  presidency 
while  the  undertow  dragged  Douglas 
to  comparative   oblivion. 


Argument  Between  Statesmen  to 

Be  Re-enacted  After 

Seventy  Years 

GALESBURG,  111.,  Oct.  12.  (AP)  — 
October  7,  1858! 

Northern  Illinois  aflame  with  argu- 
ments over  slavery;  dusty  roads  heavily 
freighted  with  wagons  and  buggies 
laden  with  families  in  homespun  and 
calico;  plows  idle  in  the  furrows;  cross 
roads  stores  closed;  a  score  of  small 
towns  emptied  of  their  people,  and 
Galesburg   feverish  and  excited. 

It  was  the  day  of  the  Galesburg 
chapter  of  the  debate  between  Abra- 
ham Lincoln   and   Stephen   A.  Douglas. 

Twenty  thousand  persons  poured 
across  the  prairie  to  the  Knox  college 
campus  to  hear  the  oratory.  Other 
episodes  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  de- 
bate were  at  Ottawa,  Freeport,  Jones- 
boro,  Charleston,  Qulncy  and  Alton, 
and  the  prize  was  the  United  States 
senatorship. 

On  Oct.  6,  seventy  years  later  the 
famous  Galesburg  argument  will  be 
reproduced  on  the  original  site,  In  the 
shadow  of  weather-beaten  old  Main 
hall  of  Knox  college.  Old  Main  was  10 
years  old  at  the  time  of  the  debate. 
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KNOX    COLLEGE    CELEBRATES    SEVENTIETH    ANNIVERSARY 

OF    LINCOLN-DOUGLAS    DEBATE 


> 


"Judge   Douglas   cannot   say   rightfully   that   anybody  has  a  right  to  do  wrong."      Frank  McGlynn, 
impersonating  Lincoln  at  the  receut  celebration  in  Galesburg,  repeats  the  famous  sentence  which  in  ps». 
1858  made  the  debate  on  the  Knox  College  campus  outstanding  in  the  series  in  vhich  the  tall,  gaunt 
attorney  engaged  the  "Little  Giant"  on  the  slavery  issue.      The  historic  debate  was  re-enacted  ver- 
i   batim  at  the  celebration. 


Lincoln  and  Douglas  pay  their  respects  to  the  ladies: 
Frank  McGlynn,  with  A.  B.  Pierson,  an  attorney  of 
Galesburg,  representing  the  two  characters  of  the 
famous  debate.  The  ladies  are  Mrs.  Lincoln,  im- 
personated by  Betty  Bennett  of  Des  Plaines,  111. 
and  Mrs*.  Goliath  Blow,  who  is  Edyth  Barlow  of 
Galesburg.  They  took  these  parts  in  the  play 
"Abraham  Lincoln"  which  was  given  a6  a  part  of 
the  celebration,  McGlynn  making  the  trip  from  New 
York  especially  to  carry  the  title  role,  with  Knox 
students  completing  the  cast. 


Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  Lincoln  biographer,  as  he  ad- 
dressed the  audience.  He  was  one  of  several  Lincoln 
authorities  who  gave  addresses. 


Banners  carried  by  Knox  students  in  the  parade  which  was  a  part  of  the  celebration.     The  post- 
ers in  the  original  parade  of  Oct.  7,  1858,  carried  these  same  words. 


The  buggy  in  which  Lincoln  rode  across  the  prairies  to  deliver  speeches  during 
the  campaign  of  1858  was  pulled  in  the  parade  by  Knox  men  in  R.  O.  T.  C. 
uniform.  The  parade  followed  the  main  lines  of  the  original.  This  buggy  is 
owned  by  H.  K.  Tabler  of  Plymouth,    111.,    and    was    loaned  to  Knox  for  the 

parade. 


^. 


An  old  barouche,  like  the  one  in  which  Lincoln  and  Douglas  rode,  carried 
their  impersonators  when  the  parade  was  repeated.  _^^ 
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KNOX  COMMEMORATES  LINCOLN-DOUGLAS 
DEBATE  OF  OCT.  7,  1858 

IMPRESSIVE   70TH   ANNIVERSARY,  OCTOBER   6,   ATTENDED    BY  THOUSANDS 
—PROGRAM  INCLUDES  NATIONALLY  KNOWN  LINCOLN  AUTHORI- 
TIES—EVENT  ATTRACTS    NATION-WIDE    INTEREST— "OLD 
MAIN"  BECOxMES  LINCOLN  SHRINE. 


Just  seventy  years  ago  on  the  Knox  Col- 
lege campus  two  men,  rivals  for  the  state 
senatorship  of  Illinois,  addressed  a  crowd  of 
20,000  people  on  the  question  of  the  day — 
states'  rights  and  slavery.  One  was  short 
of  stature,  brisk,  perfectly  dressed,  a  polished 
orator;  the  other  was  a  gaunt  six  footer, 
whose  movements  were  measured  and  whose 
clothes  showed  more  use  than  care. 

The  more  fiery,  smaller  of  the  two  was 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  the  "Little  Giant,"  the 
champion  of  states'  rights;  the  larger,  more 
taciturn  and  less  polished  in  manner  was 
Abraham  Lincoln,  advocate  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  throughout  the  country.  They 
were  met  in  one  of  a  series  of  seven  debates 
to  which  Lincoln  had  challenged  Douglas, 
and  which  were  held  at  various  cities  in  the 
state  of  Illinois.  Little  did  these  two  men 
dream  of  the  importance  their  political  issue 
was  to  assume  and  little  did  they  realize 
that  the  names  of  both  were  to  go  down  in 
history  as  those  of  great  men. 


On  Saturday,  October  6,  1928,  before  a 
crowd  of  25,000  people,  Knox  College  held 
exercises  in  commemoration  of  this  de- 
bate of  seventy  years  ago.  The  occasion 
began  with  a  reproduction  of  the  memorable 
parade  of  1858,  from  the  site  of  the  old  home 
of  former  Mayor  Sanderson,  to  the  east  door 


Mr.  McGlynn  and  Mr.  Pierson  as  Lincoln 
and  Douglas  in  the  Parade 
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Gen.  Nathan  William  MacChesney 
(The  Portrait  in  the  background  is  that  of  his 
Father,  Alfred  Brunson   MacChesney,   ex-'S1). 

of  Old  Main,  the  identical  spot  on  which 
the  original  debate  was  held.  The  large 
barouche,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of  honor, 
and  carrying  the  two  men  representing  Lin- 
coln and  Douglas,  placed  one's  thoughts  back 
seventy  years  ago  to  the  time  when  the 
crowd  of  20,000  had  gathered  there  on  foot, 


by  horse,  and  bv  the  primitive  railways.  A 
part  of  the  parade  was  the  old  Lincoln 
buggy,  used  by  the  Great  Emancipator  when 
"stumping"  in  his  political  campaign  in 
Illinois. 

After  the  parade  had  arrived  at  the  east 
door  of  Old  Main,  the  program  of  exer- 
cises in  commemoration  of  the  debate  was 
opened  by  invocation  given  by  the  Rev. 
Richard  Haney,  whose  grandfather  perform- 
ed the  same  function  seventy  years  ago. 
This  was  followed  by  a  reproduction  of  the 
original  debate,  opened  by  an  introduction  by 
President  Britt.  The  part  of  Lincoln  was 
taken  by  none  other  than  Frank  McGlynn, 
the  actor  whose  physical  resemblance  and 
intense  study  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln  char- 
acter have  made  John  Drinkwater's  play  of 
that  name  one  of  the  dramatic  sensations  of 
modern  times.  Douglas  was  represented  by 
A.  B.  Pierson,  ex-'96,  Galesburg  attorney,  who 
was  declared  by  the  observers  of  the  1858 
event  to  be  an  exact  double  of  the  "Little 
Giant." 

Lincoln  biographers  and  collectors  of 
Lincolniana  had  gathered  in  Galesburg  to 
pay  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Old  Main, 
the  only  remaining  landmark  of  amr  of  the 
seven  debates.  Among  the  speakers  wrere: 
Carl  Sandburg,  author  of  "The  Prairie 
Years";  Dr.  Edgar  J.  Goodspeed  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  whose  father  attend- 


"Mrs.  Douglas,  Mr.  Lincoln  ;  Mrs.  Lincoln,  Mr.  Douglas  ! 
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ed  the  debate;  Dr.  William  E.  Barton,  author 
of  "The  Soul  of  Abraham  Lincoln"  and  other 
books  on  Lincoln;  Emanuel  Hertz,  author 
of  "Abraham  Lincoln — A  Tribute  of  the 
Synagogue";  and  General  Nathan  William 
MacChesney,  whose  father  and  uncle  saw 
the  debate.  Among  other  prominent  Lincoln 
admirers  present  were:  Logan  Hay,  Eleanor 
Gridley,  and  Paul  Angle. 

As  a  part  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate,  the  Galesburg  Chamber 
of  Commerce  double  quartet  gave  selections 
from  the  campaign  songs  of  the  Lincoln- 
Douglas  period.  The  group  consisted  of  the 
following  persons:  Charles  Carman,  Elmer 
Phelps,  Everett  Hinchliff,  F.  E.  Winterburn, 
Ray  M.  Arnold,  George  Drew,  W.  S. 
Lawrence,  W.  P.  Drew  and  James  MacC. 
Weddell,  pianist. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  note  in  the 
Knox  program,  aside  from  the  light  thrown 
on  the  lives  of  Lincoln  and  Douglas  by  the 
many  prominent  speakers,  was  the  presence 
of  fifty  or  more  of  the  original  hearers  of 
the  debate  whom  the  College  had  invited 
there  as  its  honored  guests.  No  others  of  the 
entire  crowd  of  25,000  could  have  appreciated 
this  anniversary  so  much  as  they,  for  few 
of  them  will  ever  witness  or  take  part  in  an- 
other such  event.  Such  thoughts  were  easily 
read  in  the  eyes  and  words  of  these  old 
people  as  they  reminisced  at  a  dinner  given 
for  them   later  in   the   day. 


Dr.  Emanuel  Hertz 

The  Knox  celebration  on  October  6  has 
a  unique  connection  with  the  life  and  career 
of  Lincoln.  Dr.  Barton  in  his  speech  of  the 
afternoon  said:  "Estimates  of  crowds  are  al- 
ways unreliable  and  are  usually  exaggerated. 
But  there  appears  no  doubt  that  at  Gales- 
burg, with  the  possible  exception  of  Gettys- 
burg, Abraham  Lincoln  spoke  to  more  people 


Knox  Students  as  the  Original  Audience 
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A  Gathering  at  the  Home  of  Roy  C.  Ingersoll,  '08,  on  October  6. 

Standing,  Left  to  Right:  James  Rosenthal,  Judge  Henry  Horner,  Dr.  William  E.  Barton, 
Emanuel  Hertz  and  Oliver  R.  Barrett. 

Sitting,  Left  to  Right:  Miss  Jane  Hamand,  Dr.  Ethel  Edgerton  Hurd,  Joseph  Benjamin 
Oakleaf,   Mrs.   Eleanor  Gridley  and  Mrs.   Julia   Taft  Bayne. 


than  he  ever  addressed  at  one  time  before  or 
afterward." 

Whether  or  not  the  audience  at  Gettys- 
burg was  larger,  wc  know  that  at  Galesburg, 
the  audience  of  October  7,  1858,  was  the 
largest  Lincoln  ever  addressed  on  a  purely 
political  subject.     This  fact  and  the  fact  that 


out  of  these  Lincoln-Douglas  discussions 
grew  the  overwhelming  sentiment  which 
eventually  made  Abraham  Lincoln  President 
of  the  United  States  have  caused  Knox  to 
hold  during  her  ninety-two  years  of  history, 
numerous  elaborate  celebrations  of  this 
famous  debate  in  Galesbura;. 


Mr. 


Zens  Smith  Assisting  the 
Newsreel  Men 


Dr.  Britt  and  Mr.  McGlynn  at  the 
Lincoln  Doorway 
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— £2iL-?ni ™ — i|SANDBURG  TELLS  —KNOX OBSERVED 

Knox^College  Recalls^  jj0F  FORCES  THAT  an  DEBATE  EVENT, 
MOLN'S  STORYl  knox  again  hears  iMEETINVf1""    nJ""MER  YEARS 


TOLD  IN  DRAMA 
AT  KNOX  COLLEGE 

Jobo    BHskmter's    Famous 

Hay  I*  Given  With  Lead 

ByMcGiynn 


Event  \  5tar-Coan'er    ar&z^y 


"Ralhplilter"    and    Calosburg    ■ 
PEOPLED  PART  IS  STRESSED  Xs! 


KEWANEE    STAR-COURIER 


Problems — Wallace  Adc 


From  Seattle  to  Miami  and  from  Bangor  to  San  Diego,  newspapers  for  weeks  published 

NEWS    STORIES,    EDITORIALS    AND    PICTURES    CONCERNING    THE    KNOX    LlNCOLN-DoUGLAS    CELEBRA- 
TION.   Above  are  a  few  of  those  reaching  the  College  soon  after  October  6. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ADDRESSES 


President  Britt's  General  Introduction 

"  .  .  .  .  There  is  but 
one  event  in  our 
minds  this  afternoon, 
one  picture  that  we 
strive  to  see.  Two 
generations  of  men 
have  passed  since 
Abraham  Lincoln 
and  Stephen  A. 
Douglas  stood  where  we  stand  today.  In 
your  places  was  another  great  crowd  among 
which  were  the  fathers  and  grandfathers  of 
many  of  you  who  are  here.  The  same  build- 
ing that  then  was  new  and  now  is  old  look- 
ed down  upon  them.  May  we  not  believe 
that  were  our  senses  delicately  attuned  we 
might  find  somewhere  on  these  crumbling 
walls  a  visible  trace  of  that  debate  that 
so  marked  the  minds  of  men?  And  there 
are  not  lacking  other  witnesses.  Out  of  that 
throng  of  20,000  who  stood  here  to  listen, 
there  are  some  who  are  here  today,  coming 
to  us  as  messengers  from  a  distant  battle- 
field. They,  too,  were  young  then  and  in 
gay  costume  and  with  gay  banners  and  with 
flowers,  they  played  the!"  part.  They  sang, 
they  cheered,  they  waved  their  flags.  To 
them  it  was  a  fete  day.  We  are  proud  to 
have  them  with  us  today  as  our  guests  of 
honor  and  we  are  humble  at  the  thought  of 
how  they  surpass  us  in  the  measure  of  what 
they  saw  and  heard  then  and  are  now 
privileged  to  remember. 

"Knox  College  claims  a  special  place  in 
the  Lincoln  story.  Of  all  the  seven  debates 
that  were  held  that  year,  here  alone  does  the 
building  stand  that  stood  then,  mute  monu- 
ment of  the  battle  of  the  giants.  There  are 
other  buildings  on  this  campus,  now,  but 
the  site  of  the  debate  remains  much  as  it  was 
then.  These  trees  have  grown  old  along 
with  the  other  witnesses,  but  still  keen-eared 
wanderers  in  the  twilight  might  fancy  they 
heard  other  sounds  than  the  stirring  of  the 
wind  among  the  branches.  And  Knox  Col- 
lege is  proud  to  play  a  part  in  making  that 
sound  articulate  and  powerful,  in  helping  to 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  feel  again  some- 


thing of  that  high  exaltation,  of  that  solemn 
passion  which  runs  through  the  pages  of 
those  great  debates." 


Dr.   Carl  Sandburg 

"The  two  men  who 
stood  on  this  spot 
seventy  years  ago 
were  daring  and  ori- 
ginal men.  They  wor- 
shipped traditions — 
and  they  didn't.  They 
had  depths  of  rever- 
ence for  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  unity  of  the  American  states,  for 
the  Mississippi  River  belonging  to  one 
people,  for  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the 
Alleghanies  belonging  to  one  people,  for  the 
corn  belt  and  the  cotton  belt  belonging  to 
one  people,  the  two  coasts  east  and  west  be- 
longing to  one  people.  They  were  both  against 
a  string  of  custom  houses  between  Duluth 
and  New  Orleans,  between  Boston  and 
Los  Angeles.  Yet  they  smashed  at  tradi- 
tions that  stood  in  their  way.  Douglas,  four 
years  before  he  stood  here  smashed  at  the 
Missouri  Compromise  and  broke  it.  Two 
years  after  he  stood  here  he  smashed  tradi- 
tions of  his  party  and  split  it  in  two.  And 
Lincoln,  three  years  after  he  stood  here, 
spoke  the  word  and  took  the  responsibility 
for  launching  the  bloodiest  war  in  the  story 
of  the  human  family  up  till  that  time. 

Of  the  two  speakers  here  seventy  years 
ago  Lincoln  is  the  one  who  has  become  not 
merely  a  legendary  figure  of  America,  but  a 
towering  personal  tradition  of  the  whole 
human  family  roundabout  the  earth. 

Three  great  actors  or  human  forces  took 
part  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debates.  The 
orators,  Lincoln  and  Douglas,  were  two  of 
the  actors  in  the  drama.  The  third  was  the 
People.  They  came  in  the  cold  and  almost 
frozen  rain  of  a  raw  October  day  to  stand 
and  listen  three  hours  to  the  speakers  of  the 
da>r.  That  crowd  of  20,000  people  was  an  in- 
strument, a  factor  in  history,  that  the  minds 
and  tongues  of  the  orators  tried  to  control 
and  direct.     In  seven  vears  both  of  the  great 
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orators  were  dead.  But  the  People  go  on 
and  on.  Perhaps  a  thousand  years  from  now 
there  will  be  a  millenial  celebration  of  the 
event  of  seventy  years  ago  on  this  spot.  The 
very  words  of  all  great  orators  testify  and 
cry  that  while  the  tongues  of  orators  turn  to 
dust  the   People   go  on  and  on. 


Dr.    Edgar    J.    Goodspeed 

"   Senator 

Douglas  entered  the 
race  for  the  senator- 
ship  with  every  ad- 
vantage. He  was  one 
of  the  leading  men  of 
the  nation,  a  season- 
ed debater,  and  at 
the  height  of  his 
fame;  Mr.  Lincoln,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  a  comparatively  unknown  man.  But  he 
entered  the  campaign  with  the  utmost  bold- 
ness, making  on  the  evening  of  his  election 
that  famous  speech,  in  which  he  said  'A 
house  divided  against  itself  cannot  stand.  I 
believe  this  government  cannot  endure  per- 
manently half  slave  and  half  free.  .  .  It  will 
become  all  one  thing  or  all  the  other.'  .... 
"Against  the  wishes  of  his  advisers,  Mr. 
Lincoln  made  this  speech.  Senator  Douglas, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  so 
misrepresented  his  views,  however,  that  in 
July,  Lincoln  issued  the  famous  challenge, 
proposing  that  they  should  travel  the  state 
together,  and  divide  the  time  in  every  meet- 
ing. Instead,  Douglas  agreed  to  meet  him 
in  debate  seven  times,  from  Ottawa  and 
Freeport  on  the  north,  to  Jonesboro  on  the 
south.  At  Ottawa  Mr.  Douglas  charged 
Lincoln  with  participation  in  a  supposed 
black  Republican  convention  and  the  ac- 
ceptance of  its  platform,  four  years  before. 
"At  Galesburg,  Lincoln  replied  to  the 
charge  made  at  Ottawa  and  with  devastating 
effect,  leaving  Douglas  nothing  to  say  on 
that  subject.  Two  things  made  the  Gales- 
burg debate  notable:  It  was  attended  by 
the  largest  crowd  of  the  series,  20,000  people 
who  stood  in  the  cold  three  hours  to  hear  it; 
and  Lincoln  made  here  the  greatest  speech 
of  the  series.  It  did  not,  indeed,  win  him  the 
senatorship,  but  the  debates  published  over 
the  country  made  him  a  national  figure,  and 
marked  him  out  for  the  Presidency  in  1860." 


General  Nathan  William  MacChesney 

"  .  .  .  .  Sometimes 
I  get  tired  of  hearing 
Lincoln  spoken  of  as 
ugly  and  as  homely, 
and  as  ungainly. 
Sometimes  I  get 
tired  of  hearing  Lin- 
coln spoken  of  as 
crude  and  ignorant 
and  uneducated.  In  the  first  place  I  have  yet 
to  find  that  male  pulchritude  is  a  claim  for 
distinction  in  public  life  or  ability  to  serve, 
the  people  in  their  needs,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  Lincoln  in  any  real  estimate  of  him  was 
either  crude  or  ignorant.  I  am  led  in  this 
connection  to  refer  to  the  comparison  made 
by  Mr.  Beveridge  in  his  Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall, between  John  Marshall  and  Lincoln,  in 
which  he  goes  on  to  say  that  between  no 
two  men  in  American  history  is  there  such  a 
likeness,  physically,  intellectually,  and  in 
characteristics.  Marshall  and  Lincoln  weie 
of  the  same  type,  and  yet  we  do  not  hear  of 
the  questioning  of  Marshall  that  he  had  lack 
perhaps  of  training.  People  talk  about  Lin- 
coln as  a  mere  country  lawyer.  A  distin- 
guished man  from  New  York,  who  is  to 
speak  later,  dwelt  on  that  in  an  address  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  reading.  And  Beveridge 
places  him  on  an  equality  intellectually  with 
John  Marshall.  Their  mental  qualities  were 
the  same.  Each  had  the  gift  of  going  direct- 
ly to  the  heart  of  any  subject  while  the  same 
lucidity  of  statement  marked  each  of  them. 
Their  style,  their  simplicity  of  language,  the 
peculiar  clearness  of  their  logic  were  almost 
identical.  Notwithstanding  their  straightfor- 
wardness and  amplitude  of  mind,  both  had  a 
curious  subtlety.  Some  of  Marshall's  and  Lin- 
coln's state  papers  might  have  been  written 
by  the  same  man,  and  so  speaks  the  greatest 
biographer  of  John  Marshall,  the  greatest 
legal  genius  that  America  has  produced,  and 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  the  greatest  statesman 
America  has  produced.  This  shows  Lincoln, 
it  seems  to  me,  as  he  should  be  shown,  not 
as  an  accident,  which  is  always  discouraging 
to  other  men  trying  to  do  the  right  in  public 
life,  not  as  a  result  of  a  fortuitous  combina- 
tion of  circumstances  in  public  life,  but  as 
the  result  of  what  he  was,  his  character,  his 
native   ability,   his   training,   his   constant   ap- 
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plication  to  the  fundamentals  of  the  law. 
and  it  seems  to  me  it  was  because  he  was 
the  result  of  his  antecedents,  and  his  training, 
and  his  ability,  and  his  capacity  and  of 
what  he  had  made  himself  as  a  result  of  ap- 
plication, that  he  is  the  greater  inspiration — 
to  the  young  men  of  this  day  and  generation, 
and  is  capable  of  being  a  greater  guide  to  the 
statesmen  of  our  nation  today." 


Dr.  William  E.   Barton 

"  .  .  .  .  Estimates 
of  crowds  are  always 
unreliable  and  are 
usually  exaggerated. 
But  there  appears  no 
doubt  that  at  Gales- 
burg,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of 
Gettysburg,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  spoke  to  more  people  than 
he  ever  addressed  at  one  time  before  or 
afterward.  But  the  huge  size  of  the  multi- 
tude, interesting  as  it  must  have  been,  is 
not  the  chief  reason  for  our  reverence  for 
this  spot  and  our  celebration  of  this  anni- 
versary.  .   .  . 

"Both  men  were  in  good  physical  condi- 
tion. The  deep,  rich  baritone  of  Douglas' 
voice  was,  indeed,  impaired  by  excessive 
use,  but  it  was  not  yet  sunk  to  the  hoarse 
whisper  with  which  his  campaign  closed. 
Lincoln's  high-pitched  thin  tenor  carried 
well.  Tbe  little  man  with  the  big  voice 
could  still  thunder  'I  stand  by  the  Constitu- 
tion as  our  fathers  made  it,  by  the  laws  as 
they  are  enacted,  and  by  the  decisions  of  the 
courts  upon  all  points  within  their  jurisdic- 
tion,' and  Lincoln  could  make  himself  heard 
to  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  when  he  said 
'Judge  Douglas  declares  that  if  any  com- 
munity want  slavery  they  have  a  right  to  it 
■ — he  cannot  logically  say  that  anybody  has 
a  right  to  do  wrong.'  .... 

"One  fact  is  plain  beyond  peradventure, 
and  that  is  that  but  for  the  debates  of  1858, 
Abraham  Lincoln  could  neither  have  been 
nominated  nor  elected  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  these  discussions 
that  made  him  a  national  figure;  and  when, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  he  went  to  the 
White   House,  he   still  was  guided  by  those 


'moral  lights'  which  he  had  refused  to  blow 
out,  but  kept  ever  luminous.  In  the  light 
of  those  same  brightly  gleaming  beacons 
of  honor,  truth  and  the  love  of  liberty,  may 
our  Nation  ever  walk." 


Dr.  Emanuel  Hertz 

"  .  .  .  .  Here  at 
Galesburg,  seventy 
years  ago  tomorrow 
Lincoln  began  on  his 
victorious  march, 

which  was  as  certain 
as  the  progress  of 
the  suns.  At  Ottawa, 
at  Freeport.  at 
Charleston,  at  Jonesboro — he  had  but  meas- 
used  his  opponent;  he  who  had  read  every 
word  his  opponent  had  spoken  on  the 
stump,  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
while  on  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  bench 
— and  knew  what  Judge  Douglas  would  say. 
and  how  he  would  say  it — during  these  four 
preliminary  debates  Lincoln  simply  drove 
Douglas  into  position.  After  the  opening 
statement,  Douglas  never  again  spoke  as  he 
intended  to  speak.  Lincoln,  who  followed 
with  an  hour  and  a  half's  address,  and  on 
every  other  occasion,  said  something  which 
irritated  and  angered  the  Judge,  and  made 
him  forget  what  he  intended  and  planned 
to  say — in  thus  attempting  to  attend  to  Lin- 
coln's last  irritating  statement.  Douglas 
had  evidently  carefully  prepared  a  continuous 
oration  to  be  delivered  in  the  style  of  the 
period,  which  he  intended  to  deliver  in  certain 
sections  at  the  different  debates.  He  had 
taken  four  opening  addresses  and  four  clos- 
ing addresses,  thus  leaving  Lincoln  four 
one-hour  and  a  half  addresses,  which  Lincoln 
used  relentlessly  and  inexorably.  Here  at 
Galesburg,  his  first  highly  sustained  address 
showed  not  only  that  he  had  taken  Douglas' 
full  measure,  but  that  his  cause  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  that  quarter.  Never  after 
that  da}r  at  Galesburg  does  he  condescend 
to  follow  or  pay  but  passing  attention  to 
the  irritated  and  angered  Douglas.  Here  he 
reached  the  high  water  mark  of  his  career 
up  to  that  time,  and  never  really  spoke  in 
the  same  manner  during  the  entire  debate, 
either  before  or  after,  excepting  only  at 
(Continued  on  Page  273). 
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FRANK  McGLYNN  AND  KNOX  CAST  IN 
"ABRAHAM  LINCOLN" 

FAMOUS  HOLDER  OF  THE  TITLE  ROLE  OF  DRINKWATER'S 
PLAY  WELL  SUPPORTED   AT   KNOX. 


A  climactic  and  delightfully  appropriate 
feature  of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  cele- 
bration was  the  finished  presentation,  on  the 
evenings  of  October  5  and  6,  of  John  Drink- 
water's  "Abraham  Lincoln".  The  play  was 
given  in  the  Knox  theater  with  Frank 
McGlynn  in  the  title  role.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Professor  C.  L.  Menser,  the  support- 
ing cast  of  Knox  people  combined  with 
Mr.  McGlynn  to  bring  to  two  packed  houses 
intimate  impressions  of  many  phases  in  the 
life  of  the  Great  Emancipator  of  equal  im- 
portance with  the  famous  debate. 

Mr.  McGlynn's  work  was  matchless.  His 
physical  resemblance  and  keen  study  of  the 
Lincoln  character  enhanced  his  performance, 
and  his  appearance  with  the  play  in  its  ex- 
tensive run  from  1919  to  1923  made  him  per- 
fectly familiar  with  the  role.  The  play  deals 
with  incidents  in  the  life  of  Lincoln  from  the 
time  of  his  election  to  the  Presidency  until 
his  assassination.  Each  act  is  presented  to 
the  audience  by  a  Chronicler  who  in  the 
poetic  words  of  Drinkwater  builds  into  the 
minds  of  the  audience  a  properly  responsive 
and  appreciative  atmosphere.  Wade  Arnold, 
'28,    of   Tulsa,    Oklahoma,    whose    voice    and 


acting  ability  have  endeared  him  to  Knox 
audiences,  was  admirably  fitted  to  this  im- 
portant role.  Another  1928  graduate  invited 
back  to  Galesburg  to  appear  in  the  Lincoln 
production  was  Betty  Bennett,  whose  por- 
trayal of  Mrs.  Lincoln  did  striking  justice 
to  her.  Harriet  Simpson,  '27,  as  Susan,  the 
servant  maid,  was  outstanding  as  one  de- 
voted to  her  great  master.  Edyth  Barlow 
(Mrs.  C.  L.  Menser)  in  her  brilliant  char- 
acterization of  the  bigoted  and  cold-hearted 
Mrs.  Goliath  Blow,  and  Eileen  Foley  as  the 
sorrowing  mother  of  a  war-killed  son,  al- 
ternately amused  and  moved  the  audience. 
Nathan  Jerald  in  the  portrayal  of  William 
Scott,  the  boy  soldier  sentenced  to  death  for 
falling  asleep  on  duty,  but  pardoned  by  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of 
many  of  his  hearers.  Generals  Grant  and 
Lee,  represented  by  Dan  Stilling  and  Carl 
Frederickson,  were  faultlessly  characterized. 
Not  only  did  the  above  mentioned  and 
many  others  do  surprisingly  fine  work  as 
Thespians,  but  practically  all  of  them  were 
prominent  in  the  preparation  of  scenery  and 
other  properties  connected  with  the  show. 
Mr.  McGlynn,  who,  on  curtain  call,  pleased 


The  Theater  Scene — Lincoln  Speaking  to  the  Audience  of  the  Ford  Theater 
Just  Before  His  Assassination. 
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the  audience  with  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
speech,  spoke  very  favorably  of  the  students' 
results  in  this  phase  of  the  production.  The 
scene  showing  the  Presidential  party  at  the 
Ford  Theater  on  the  evening  of  April  14, 
1865,  was  an  impressive  example  of  the 
group's  work  in  stagecraft. 

The  cast  of  the  play  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Stone George  Willett 

Mr.   Cuffney Nathan  Jerald 

Susan Harriet  Simpson 

Airs.    Lincoln Betty   Bennett 

Abraham  Lincoln Frank  McGlynn 

William    Tucker Sterling    Moak 

Henry  Lind Benton   Bull 

Elias  Price Ernest  Sandeen 

James  Macintosh .Jack  Latimer 

William  Seward- Robert  Murphy 

Johnson  White Carl  Frederickson 

Caleb   Jennings Nathan   Jerald 

Hawkins .....Tom    Cooke 

John  Hay Charles  Balcoff 

Second    Clerk Herbert    Hart 

A   Messenger ...Albert  Haid 

Salmon  P.   Chase James  Switzer 

Montgomery    Blair Sterling    Moak 

Simon    Cameron Benton    Bull 


Burnett  Hook Edward   Hinckley 

Gideon  Wells Harper  Andrews 

Mrs.  Goliath  Blow Edyth  Barlow 

Mrs.    Otherly Eileen    Foley 

William    Custis..... George    Willett 

Edwin  M.  Stanton Benton  Bull 

General  Grant .Dan  Stilling 

Captain   Malins Ralph   Sieben 

Dennis Ernest  Sandeen 

William    Scott Nathan   Jerald 

General   Meade Jack   Latimer 

Captain  Stone Herbert  Hart 

Robert  E.   Lee Carl  Frederickson 

John  Wilkes  Booth Sterling  Moak 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  at  the  theater — 
Kathleen  McLaughlin,  Patricia  Foley,  Eliza- 
beth Keiler,  Margaret  Bruce,  Alice  Stevens, 
Miles  Egbert,  Francis  Keyser,  William 
Churchill,  Charles  Balcoff,  Edgar  Clemow, 
Florian  Cuthbert. 

Many  of  the  properties  used  in  the  play 
were  valuable  pieces  of  furniture  and  other 
effects  loaned  to  the  College  by  Galesburg 
residents.  Among  those  to  whom  the  Col- 
lege is  indebted  in  this  connection  are:  Mrs. 
Andrew  Harrington,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Conger,  and 
Mrs.  W.   E.   Terry,  Jr. 


AT  KNOX  IN   .58  AND  IN  '28 


Among  those  who  heard  the  original  Knox 
Lincoln-Douglas  debate,  and  who  attended 
the  exercises  of  Oct.  6,  1928,  were  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Mrs.  Addie  K.  Knight,  Galesburg;  J.  A. 
Widney,  Alpha,  111.;  Miss  Emma  J.  Scott, 
Washington,  III;  Will  J.  Wayne,  Decatur, 
III;  Samuel  W.  Hawley,  Ottawa,  III;  Rufus 
Terry,  Hermon,  111.;  Mrs.  Martha  Snow, 
Galesburg;  B.  H.  Kidder,  Galesburg;  Mrs. 
Mary  E.  Boutelle,  Omaha,  Nebr. ;  Mrs.  E. 
Reynolds,  Abingdon,  111.;  J.  E.  Wallace, 
Monmouth,  111.;  Mrs.  R.  J.  Overstreet,  Gales- 
burg; G.  D.  Crocker,  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Elea- 
nor S.  Martin,  Galesburg;  Miss  Lovisa  Nel- 
son, Peoria,  111.;  Mrs.  Babbit,  Avon,  111; 
Mrs.  L.  West,  Galesburg;  J.  G.  Holloway, 
Galesburg;  Mrs.  Lois  Bennett  Housh,  Gales- 
burg; S.  H.  Smith,  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Margaret 
Gumm,  Henderson,  111.;  Mrs.  Hunter,  Gales- 
burg; George  Bruington,  Galesburg;  Mrs. 
Caroline  T.  Bone,  Galesburg;  A.  Cochrun, 
Galesburg;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Swenson,  Galesburg; 
Mrs.    M.    E.    Wagoner,    Galesburg;    H.    W. 


Holmes,  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Maria  Dunlap, 
Peoria,  III;  Mrs.  Eliza  Carr  Lukens,  Rock 
Island,  111.;  Ben  H.  Weeks,  Galesburg;  Lydia 
A.  Samuels,  Galesburg;  R.  H.  Harshbarger, 
Galesburg;  J.  H.  Dunn,  Galesburg;  Mrs. 
Martha  Armstrong,  Galesburg;  John  Y.  Eck- 
man,  Denver,  Colo.;  J.  S.  Allen,  Keithsburg, 
111.;  Mrs.  S.  E.  Hampton,  Abingdon,  III; 
Dr.  Ethel  Edgerton  Hurd.  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  Mrs.  Ella  Ferris  Arnold,  Galesburg; 
Thomas  R.  Willard,  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Susan 
Bailey  Barnard,  Ottawa,  111.;  Captain  J.  C. 
Hogue,  Monmouth,  111.;  N.  T.  Allen,  Gales- 
burg; J.  M.  Dennis,  Galesburg;  O.  L.  Camp- 
bell, Knoxville,  111.;  G.  F.  Conley,  Gales- 
burg; George  A.  Lawrence,  Galesburg; 
George  Washington  Gale,  Galesburg;  Mrs. 
Ellen  Churchill,  Galesburg;  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Gridley,  Chicago,  111.;  Mrs.  Martha  Farn- 
ham  Webster,  Galesburg;  C.  H.  Hoover. 
Galesburg;  Major  Charles  Johnson.  Alexis, 
III;  Mrs.  Charlotte  Bull  Overstreet.  Knox- 
ville, 111.;  Mrs.  Cassandra  Cowper,  Abingdon, 
III.;   Benjamin  F.   Cool,  Galesburg. 
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KNOX  CONFERS  DEGREE  ON  SANDBURG 

AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PRAIRIE  YEARS"  RECEIVES  LITT.  D. 


Following  the  addresses  on  the  program 
of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  celebration  on  Oct. 
6,  Carl  Sandburg,  Lincoln  biographer,  poet, 
critic,  and  historian,  was  given  the  degree 
of  Doctor  of  Letters  by  Knox  College.  Dean 
Simonds,  in  introducing  Mr.  Sandburg  as 
a  candidate  for  the  degree,  spoke  as  follows: 
"Carl  Sandburg,  poet  and  historian.  A  son 
of  this  community  he  felt  the  influence  of 
prairie  life  and  atmosphere  in  youth,  and  in 
youth  caught  the  inspiration  of  historic  as- 
sociations that  live  on  this  very  spot.  The 
voice  of  the  Prairie  became  articulate  in  his 
verse,  as  the  voice  of  the  husky,  brawling 
city  and  the  voices  of  those  who  toil  and 
sweat  in  the  glare  of  furnace  flame  and 
smoke  speak  in  the  poems  of  other  years. 
The  spirit  of  democratic  America  breathes 
through  his  rugged  verse.  Finally,  he  has 
achieved  the  epic  in  his  impressive  story  of 
"The  Prairie  Years"  of  the  great  son  of 
Illinois,  and  taken  his  place  with  those  who, 
with  understanding  and  reverence,  have 
taught  us  to  know  the  man  whom  we  honor 
today." 

President  Britt,  in  conferring  the  honor, 
paid  the  following  tribute  to  Mr.  Sandburg 
and  his  work:  "It  is  a  proud  moment  in  the 
life  of  a  college  when  it  can  honor  a  son  of 
its  own  community  and  in  so  doing  honor 
itself.  You  are  sprung  from  prairie  soil  and 
in  your  work  is  the  breath  of  prairie  winds, 
the  hot  beat  of  prairie  suns,  and  the  wide 
sweep  of  the  prairie  landscape.  And  you 
have  carried  this  keen-eyed,  far-seeing  vision 
into  all  the  work  and  relationships  of  men, 


Dk.  Sandburg 

so  that  it  may  be  said  of  you  you  know  no 
horizons  except  the  farthest  bound  of  the 
human  spirit.  It  is  with  no  ordinary  pride 
that  I  exercise  the  authority  bestowed  up- 
on me  by  the  trustees  in  conferring  upon  you 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Letters,  thereby 
admitting  you  to  all  the  privileges,  honors 
and  dignities  which  here  and  elsewhere  per- 
tain to  that  degree." 


Knox  in  the  Seventies 

Descriptive  of  the  Academy  in  the  Seven- 
ties, the  following  letter  from  Alice  Sweeney 
Dewey,  who  attended  the  Academy  in  1875- 
76,  will  doubtless  bring  back  memories  of 
the  old  days  at  Knox  to  many  of  her  former 
students. 

"I  attended  one  glorious  term  at  the  Aca- 
demy in  the  year  of  1875.  Ed  and  Sam,  the 
McClure  boys,  were  fellow  pupils — bashful, 
awkward,  white-haired,  farm  boys,  who'd 
ever   have    dared   to    prophesy    in    regard    to 


their  future?  Some  of  my  instructors  were: 
Mrs.  Brown,  energetic,  critical,  she  could 
fairly  take  the  hide  off  lazy  and  inattentive 
pupils;  dear  old  Professor  Churchill,  a  born 
instructor  who  even  personified  the  driest 
subjects,  yes  sir,  'acter  'em  out'.  Professor 
Reed,  quiet  and  forceful — time  and  press  of 
duties  and  lack  of  space  forbid  mention  of 
others.  And  then  those  chapel  exercises! 
The  organ!  Did  Prof.  Fuller  play?  I  re- 
member to  this  day  Professor  Hurd's 
exegesis  of  Creation  from  Genesis  and  his 
reconcilement  of  Biblical  truth  with  science." 
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LINCOLN  AND  KNOX 


From  The  Knox  Student 
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Why  should  Lincoln  biographers  and  ad- 
mirers and  collectors  of  Lincolniana  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  have  congregated 
at  the  east  door  of  Old  Main  on  October 
6?  Why  in  past  celebrations  of  the  anni- 
versaries of  the  Lincoln-Douglas  debate  have 
such  men  as  President  McKinley,  President 
Taft,  Chauncey  M.  DePew 
and  Lincoln's  son  Robert  T., 
seen  fit  to  visit  the  campus? 
Of  how  much  importance  is 
the  connection  that  Knox  has 
with  the  name  Abraham  Lin- 
coln? Do  we  over-empha- 
size it,  or  are  we  justified  in 
terming  Knox  and  Old 
Main     a   Lincoln   shrine? 

On  looking  at  the  facts,  we  find:  (1)  the 
seven  Lincoln-Douglas  debates,  of  which 
the  one  at  Knox  on  October  7,  1858,  is  re- 
garded as  politically  the  most  important, 
were  responsible  for  the  overwhelming  sen- 
timent that  later  made  Abraham  Lincoln 
President    of    the     United    States;     (2)     the 


■  '■■"■• 
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audience  at  the  Knox  debate  was  the  largest 
Lincoln  ever  addressed  on  a  purely  political 
subject,  the  one  larger  audience  that  he  ever 
addressed  being  at  Gettysburg;  (3)  Lincoln's 
first  college  degree  was  given  him  in  1860, 
when  Knox  conferred  upon  him  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  LL.  D.;  (4)  not  only  was  the 
Knox  debate  most  important 
of  the  seven  held  at  Ottawa, 
Freeport,  Jonesboro,  Charles- 
ton, Galesburg,  Quincy  and 
Alton,  but  Old  Main  is  the 
only  remaining  landmark  of 
any  of  the  famous  debates; 
(5)  in  1896  at  Knox,  Robert 
Todd  Lincoln,  son  of  the 
Great  Emancipator,  gave  his  only  public  talk 
concerning  his  father. 

Surely  these  facts  establish  Knox  as  a 
great  phase  in  the  life  and  career  of  Lincoln. 
Such  demonstrations  as  that  of  October  sixth 
are  but  meager  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  the  man  and  his  work — tributes  justly 
paid. 


In  Other  Years — President  McKinley  Speaking  at  the 
Knox  Lincoln-Douglas  Celebration  of  1899. 
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Excerpts  From  the  Addresses 

(Continued  from  Page  258). 

Alton,  where  he  spoke  his  final  message 
as  one  inspired.  He  mildly  reminds  Douglas 
at  Quincy:  Does  he  not  know,  does  he  not 
appreciate,  the  great  drama  that  was  even 
then  being  enacted?  Will  he  persist  in  petty 
quarreling  and  quibbling,  he,  the  great 
Douglas,  the  undisputed  leader  of  the 
Democracy?  Will  he  not  rise  to  the  great 
occasion? 

"  .  .  .  .  Galesburg  marked  the  turning 
point  of  Lincoln's  career;  the  Galesburg, 
Quincy  and  Alton  addresses  were  but  three 
portions  of  a  great  oration,  of  a  great  argu- 
ment before  the  greatest  assizes  that  ever 
were  assembled  at  any  time,  where  he  plead- 
ed and  argued  for  the  life  of  a  nation,  for 
the  liberty  of  a  race,  for  the  triumph  of 
eternal  principles All  honor  to  Gales- 
burg, where  this  great  work  began!  At 
Galesburg  it  was  where  Lincoln  began  his 
career  of  leadership  triumphant.  At  Gales- 
burg it  was  where  he  definitely  and  clearly 
convinced  even  Douglas  that  his  cause, 
Lincoln's  cause,  was  just,  and  that  there 
was  only  one  answer  to  the  question  which 
they  were  debating.  .  .  . 

"  .  .  .  .  From  day  to  day  the  number  of 
those  who  were  privileged  to  see  that  form, 
to  hear  that  voice  of  this  19th  century  pro- 
phet, is  getting  smaller.  Nay  even  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  followed  his  remains  to  his 
last  resting-place  are  passing  to  the  Beyond 
and  joining  him  among  the  heavenly  hosts 
where  abide  all  good  men  and  true.  We  can- 
not see  the  glory  that  they  saw,  we  cannot 
hear  the  voice  they  heard,  but  the  message 
which  he  brought  to  them  has  become  our 
heritage  and  our  paramount  duty  to  trans- 
mit unsullied  even  as  it  has  been  transmitted 
to  us.  Why,  then,  cannot  we  here  resolve — 
seventy  years  later — that  he  shall  not  have 
lived  and  labored  and  died  in  vain?" 


Dr.  Willard  Receives  Auto  as  Gift 

Dr.  Thomas  R.  Willard,  former  dean  of 
men,  and  professor  emeritus  of  german, 
was  the  pleased  recipient  of  a  Chevrolet  au- 
tomobile on  July  20,  the  car  having  been 
presented  to  him  by  his  son,  Frank  Willard, 
'96,  of  Farmingdale,  Long  Island,  New 
York.  It  will  be  driven  by  Miss  Florence 
Willard,  '02,  of  the  Knox  faculty. 


'28  Presents  Portrait  of  Dean 
Simonds 

The  College  has  recently  been  presented 
with  a  fine  enlarged  portrait  of  Dean 
Simonds,  given  by  the  Class  of  1928.  This 
splendid  tribute  will  doubtless  be  placed  on 
the  walls  of  the  president's  office.  The  col- 
lege is  very  grateful  for  this  evidence  of  the 
esteem  in  which  the  Class  of  1928  holds  our 
beloved  dean. 

An  item  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  of  re- 
cent date  tells  us  how  Don  Marquis,  Aca- 
demy, '98-'99,  received  his  first  name.  Ap- 
parently Donald  Robert  Perry  Marquis  is 
not  the  famous  columnist's  real  name.  The 
"Donald"  was  a  nickname  fastened  on  him 
at  a  very  tender  age  by  a  too  discerning 
family.  The  family  bull  dog  was  named  Don 
and  the  family  were  apparently  conscious  of 
the  resemblance.  The  name  Don  was  given 
him  and  has  stayed  with  him  all  these  years. 
Miss  Eleanor  Raymond  Sykes  in  giving  the 
above  information  in  an  issue  of  the  Forum 
states  that  all  efforts  to  use  his  proper  name 
have  brought  Mr.  Marquis  bad  luck. 


Dr.  H.  V.  Neal,  who  was  head  of  the  Knox 
Biology  Department  from  1898  to  1913,  and 
who  now  has  a  similar  position  at  Tufts 
College,  spends  his  summers  as  director  of 
the  S.  Wier  Mitchell  Biological  Station  on 
Mount  Desert   Island. 


ABOUT  THE  KNOXITE  QUESTION 

WW 

Mrs.  Mary  Hunter  Moore,  '71,  of  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  A.  O. 
Lindstrum  written  July  8,  says:  "I 
would  like  to  express  my  opinion  on  the 
question  'which  is  the  best  name  for 
alumni  and  former  students  of  Knox: 
Knoxite,  Knoxonian  or  Siwasher?'  Knox- 
ite  by  all  means.  The  second  might  pass, 
but  Siwasher,  never  !  !  !  !  " 


Mrs.  Janet  Greig  Post,  '94,  writes  as 
follows:  "After  reading  Mr.  Whitford's 
note  in  the  last  Knox  Alumnus,  a  new 
suggestion  comes  to  me — why  not  use 
'Knoxian?'  It  has  the  proper  meaning,  is 
pleasant  in  sound,  and  short." 


